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ABSTBACT 

Ihis pa per reviews the r at ion ale for coBOunity 
-servj.C€S education and the effects of different methods of financing 
adult education programs. Tvo case studies of coBBUnity s^vices 
financing in California are reported to illustrate different 
approaches toward' financings permissijale under state statute. The 
.College of San Mateo finances its commdnity Services program by both 
local tax and user's fees^ with emphasis on the latter^ while 
Foothill College utilizes both taxes and fee?, with the eBphasis on 
the ^'f oraer . Eo^th colleges' programs are essentially enrollment-driven 
and f ee-Euppcrted^ ^i^^ fees set to cover, the expenses of each 
course. Both" colleges also specify lower fees for. certain target ^ 
populations generally found in the lowest income brackets^ and 
scholarships are available when necessary. Although public funding of 
community services has often been a source of controversy, it is 
-argued that such gommunity^orient^d programs provide valuable 
services to society. It is therefore recommended that (1) the maximum 
community service tax shdnld be levied; (2) fees should be 
Tsf^hlllished by Ecards of T^ustees^^ (3) federal aid should be sought 
for specific programs fcvit s±ate aid not be sought lest 

restrictions on types courses be and scholarships 

shqjild be established tor co'Baunity and publicized. (JDS) 
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Dear Community College Educator: 

The Califarnia Cominunity College Community Services 
Association is pleased to be able to make available 
to you an importar|t paper by Mary Lou Zoglin on the* 
i:opic ''Financing (fommunity Services Instruction.*' 
Ms . . Zoglin delivered the paper at the Annual, Confer- ^ 
ence of the California Community College Community 
Services Association in Monterey in March, 1977. The ^ 
paper deals in depth with the issue of the appropriate- 
ness of charging fees for community service classes, 
examines the practice in representative community 
colleges in California, and concludes with a series of 
recommendations for financing community service classes 
thata am convinced you will find of great interest 
and considerable utility. The sections on practices 
in and the financing of adult education in the community 
college should also be of interest to community college 
leaders and personnel working in continuing education 
programs in the community college. 
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tice and causes Lul . oncern in the field of community 
and continuing education. 
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THE?' AUTHOR CCMDUCTED THIS STUDY AS A PART OF HER PR3EESSI0NAL STUDY AT' 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. IHE JUDOIENTS AND CONCLUSIONS ASE SOLELY 
THOSE OF THE AUTHOR AND ARE NOT NECESSARILY ENDORSED BY THE UNIVERSITY 
OR BY THE ACp^CIES WITH WHICH SHE IS ASSOCIATED. " ' 



J, "If yoi^ don't watch out, you're going to wake up one day ard r^lize 
that you're running a private institution right inside of your oortknonity^ 
college." This startling statement, made recently at a coi>ference of 
carmunity service directors , points to a little-kncvm fact ^about the £!alif-' 
omia connunity colleges: they are not cotpletely tuition- free. The speaker, 
wils referring to the fact that extensive ins tructionar prograin^ are being 
carried on as part of the' conrnunity service function' and that rmich'of this 
work is supported by psers' fees. The purpose of this paper will be to 
determine the appropriateness of this method of financing and to make 
reconrendations for its continuation or modification. ' ' \ 

^ \ ■ ■ . 

The first obstacle to attacking this tcpic is to find an apprtpriai^ 



definition of ccmnunity services. J3r. Ervin Harlacher, authc^ of the mo^t 
conprehensive book in this field, describes them as "educational, cujtiural, ^ ^ 
and recreational services v*dch an educational institutibn may provide for 

' its comminity in addition to its regularly scheduled day and evening classes." 
(1) This definition, hcwever, is too general for our purposes, encoipassing 
as it does a wide variety of activities not falling into the category of 
"instructiorT. " Connunity services may include activities such as sponsoring 
cpTiminity develc^ment programs, providing public information services, support- 

^ img art and science museums , putting on f esti val-s celebrating holidays 
* o ethnic group . ..o urucLa..iv^ .ciitui.-LLULLj and swinming pooxb. For 

the purposes of this report, therefore, we shall have to separate out the 
strictly instructional elements^ of the contnunity services program, y^^^ will 
be considered to include 'the various seminars, short courses, lectuJj*^, workshops, 
fonim series, institutes, conferences and activities classes v*iich people attend 
in order to acquire certain information or skills. These programs di£f^^ from 
the regular college offerings in several respects: they carry no credit, they 
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m^y be taught in an .lonconventional tiine fomat, th^ may be located on or 
off-canpus, and they include many subjects not normally part of a college 
^ curriculum. , 

History of Ccmnunity Services 

According to Harlacher, conmunity services/ hfj^s a long and honorable 
history. He traces its origins back to ancient Greece, to the teaching 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. They, as well as Jesus and his disciples 
and the early universities, all did their teaching and discussing out in 
the. connunity rather than in the setting of a fomial institution. (2) Its ~ 
more recent lineage is also iirpressive. The first step towards providing 
early day "ccnmunity services programs" in Am^ica was taken in 1826 by 
. Josiah Holbrook of Derby, -Connecticut, when^he established the Aijneirican Lyceum. ' - 
It was "dedicated- to the principle of citizen participation in ccttmunity ' 
development . . . and the utilization of educational resources to solve practical 
problems , , , The Lyceum answered a widely-f^lt need. Within the^first eight 
years of its existence, 3,000 branches were established in nearly- every state 
of the Union.- In later years, after the Lyceum died out, the Chautkuqua,- 
initiated 1874, ^^y^^r^^ ^--rvar^ Lye ' -niril ..c. ^^.e a symbol 
.vjaLioii ai.^ ^ultu^e until its peak year in 1924," (3) 

CoTTnunity Services Instructional Programs Today' 
p^ite its distinguished ancestry, * the term' "coitiTTunlty services" has 
waning outside of the American camiunity college^ world, "Thus, in 
attenpti^^^^^blish the philosc^ical basis for providing this particular 
stype ^^^^n^^^^^"^ necessary to turn to the literature of' "adult" or 
" lif eliA.^||K education. And, in fact, the rrost recent writers 
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on tiiis topic \^Uld be acceptable as spokeisnnen for even* the' iTt>st ^dent 
' of coimajjity services .'advocates; their vision is)glc4)ai enough to satisfy. 
the most dedicatfeid pal^tisans of. comtunity services. , ' 

Paul liengrand,, in An Introduction to Lifelong Education , makes an ^\ 
eloquent case for iinetxiJS^^ of ,the,type provided by cxmnunil^ service « 
. and Other non:- traditional programs. His basic prenise is that the condition 
of pen has; since the beginning of this century, been fiandanentally changed 
"by a^^eriear of new challenges vrffiich to a 'large extent modify the tferms of 
individual, pr comnunity fate, 'render the actions of n^n mc^re conplex and . ' ' 
^invbl\^ed, am^ jeopardize the traditional patterns of explanation gf the vorld 
-^•and of action." (4) He identifies 'the majof factors -contributing to this ^ . 

phenonenon as follcws: ^ , , ' 

■ ^- V./- ^ ' , ' ■ ^ - ^ ^ ' " ' ' > ' 

1)[, Acceleration of the pace of change: "Fron^ decade to decade man is 

• faced with a physical, intellectual and moral universe \so vastly transfomted 
that yesterday ' s interpretations no longer meet the need." 

* 2) j;)emographic expansion: "Amona the fi^' 5 
of , ^0;: fc^uauciLu-on is continually 

xncreasing . ^ . Meanwhile the expectation of life is aiso extending rap- 
idly ..." (6) ^ " . ' 

3) Evolution of scientific knowledge and technology: "A man vdiQ does not 
keep up to date is condemned to be overtaken ... In numberless sector.s of 
industry *or agriculture the need for constant renewal of concepts and techniques 
dominates at every level of production/' (7) ' ' 

4) Political challenges: "Fran one year to the next . . . men of oui* 
present generation find themselves projected into a new kind of society 
involving. different types of political, legal or social institutions, far- 
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reaching ^i^nges in the structure of the social ^classes . . ^nd the 
creation bf new relationships between 'the^citizen and the public powers 
. . . ciidzens are called ... to new tasks and responsibilities ^which " 

V ' . - ■ ■> 

»they can qnly undertake* with the desired ccfnpetence if they have received 
suitable training." {B\ ^ . 

5) Information explosion: "Information' can only play a constructive 
^le if it is acccrpanied by an intense and contiguous process of training 
The ur^erstanding, interpretation/ assimilation and use of the messages 



and data>^eceived call . V . for an apprehension of language .\ . for 
praQtice j/n the reading of sign^', and above all for the development of 
a c^yitTcal sense and the ability to choose. . . " (9) 

6) ^ Increased leisure tijne: " . , . more and more himans are able 
to benefit from a new dimension of t assent! _ - sHould 
make appropria' ' ^ '^'^f^ that ti*- »• >rest a^ , in 
that of society ^/.iis-idered as a wnole . . . The most: lavish ppportiinities 
for aoquiring culture may be* offered, but all this treasure Aj-H r^nain 
meaningless and without effect if men do not hold the keys vtiich give 
access . . . /the languages of ^painting, music, poetry,.^ science, ahd o 
conminication with others nuast ^ mastere^." (10) 

7) The crisis in patterns of life and relationships: "In'earlier 

/ 

centuries men found in their heritage -from previous generations broadly 
acceptable solutions to the main problems with v^ich they were fiaced i 
their lives . . . Ceremonies, mores and ctistoms . . . allowed most 
men to fill the place to -vvtiich they had been appointed. None of this 




exj,sts any more .... Nowadays all |ts in question . . - . There is 
a whole range of teachings - on relationjships , on emotions, descent, 
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E^artnerships, fatherhcxx3 and mDtherficxxa that niust Hnd its place in 
these new cx)ntexts." (11) - ' 

8) The physical dimension of life: "In many Jands, especially in 
the West, human culture was for centuries deprived of its normal rela^ 
tionship with biology, physical egression ar^a sexuality. . . (now) 
taking advantage of a ^Ipasening of the' barriers erected by ideologies 
and custans,vand skillfully exploited by trades v^*uch'. f ind here a source . 
of rich profit, pliysical realities have-burst iqpon our' daily life .... 
V^ateyer -religious or f±iilosop*iical positions we may hold . . . there is 
here a fact which constitutes a major challenge for the modem individ* 
"uaL ... . " (12) 

-9) The crisir ideologies: "Our p^-^decessors/vh ^-eve- the ideology 
'they clunc to, hac : disposal 'an anple . - . stock of replies to any 

questions they might ask themselves concerning the neaning of life, the 
principles of conduct . . . sin and its redemption . . . Eiery society had 
Its codes <and scales of value, stoutly rooted on earth and in heaven .... 



^^^^^^^^JMay . , d^ubt^has ^^^Pt in . . . Every man is in fact faced with the 
saAie choice: ^ther. to adept -an attitude of resignation . ^ . or on his own 
account to participate in research . . . -^and the price is educatipn. * educa^ 
tion which never ceases (13) 

Proof that comnunity service programs are indeed on the cutting' edge of 
the educational movement called for above can be found in- the following^ 
sample of courses offered by Foothill College and the College of San Mateo. 
The nurrfcers correspond to the categories used in the previous paragraph. 

1) Planning Ypur Financial Future in Uncertain Times; Where Are We 
Going? Americans at the Crossroads. 

- 9 



2) -^^re-Retirement Seranar; Volunteering ajvi the Senior Adult; * 
Energy Conservation, ' ^ * ' 

. • , 3) Dental Radiology; Professional Develc^ront for Secretaries; 
Instrument Flying Review and Conpetency for Pilots • . - 

4) Getting Parents Involved in Tb^r Schools; Derbcracy, Communism, 
and Solzhenitsyn; San Mateo County •;Tudicia^ Reform. 

•5) What's New, in the Media; A Layperson's Introduction to Data 
Processing'; 'Writing Effective*^ Letters, Persuasive Meitos and Convincing ' 

Reports. 

J' - 

;^preciation of Opera; Croatian Peasant Art; Oral History. 

7) I Always Wanted to Have a Gran(%>arent, and Now I Am, One; Your 
iChild; The Mother, t±ie Father, and the Infant. 

8) Body Awareness; Male Sexuality: Discussion for Women; Unstressing: 
Autogenic Training, Imager^, Bio-Feedback. ^ 

9) The Philosof*iy of Religion in Late Life; The Vital Connection: 
Linking Life's Aspirations and Actions; Value Clarification: Hew to Be a 
Jewish Vkxoan, and Mother Today. 

Financin g C ^miuuruty Services Instruction 

Assuming, thenl that there is persuasive evidence that courses of this 
type should ^ provided , the question then becomes one of vJho should pay for 
them. Th^'altematives'are the same as for^anyNother level of e^ucatiph: 
the user pays - or society pays ^ or both contribute. The trick is to determine 
^v^^o. benefits and then to assign pne -costs appropriately. The Carnegie Com-- 
mission report on Higher Ed ucation: Who Pays? Wh o Benefi ts? Who Should P^? 
discusses' this topic at length. The authors find that for higher education 
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in general there are sane clear-cut pecuniary and develcpmental benefits 
for the iniividual participants/ and there are also* obvious, if harder to 
neasure, benefits for society as a v^ole^ Among 'the latter are advances 
in knowledge; increases in general productivity, independent of° increases^ 
in capital and labor; gro^ of social cohesiveness and cpenness to change^; - 
and what they call "neighborhood effects/* 'the creation of an agreeable' 
vgorld in which to live. (14) - , • ^ 

Attitudes towards Adul t Education 

• ^ As before, we ntfet tuxti to the literature of adult education to gain 
ah understanding of the financial status of the ccmnunity service instruct 
tional program. One author notes that "Ha// easil^ and ,how adequatefy an 
activity is to be financed depends as much ijpon hew that activity is perceived 
and valued as it does i^n any objective appraisal of its effects." (15) 
And apparently adult education h^iQnever been "the major cultural factor 
in the "United "States thatsit ijp in England, .the ScandinafvianVcomtries , and 
Russia." (16) ' Thp' reasons fcl: ,this are hard to identify, but one author has 
discerned" "a numbe^r of notions that ^eem to have a marked effect upon hew 
pecple view continuing education. These views, whether based on fact or not, 
are widely held; they do affect attitude and^behavior and alitost always to 
the disadvantage of coj^nuing education." C17) ^ Among these are the ideas 
that adults 'don* t valjAe what they get unless they pay for it, that it will 
take Itoney away frori the education 'of children, that ta>payers won't\tand 
for paying for the -education of other adults, that adult education is less 
valuable than more trac^tionaL studies, and that the subject matter is^ often 
'controversial aiid . therefore public funds should not be' involved. (18) It is 
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evident, of coiarse, that*nost of these arguments were used in earlier 
times to deplore the spread of other levels of free public education. 

Structural Weakjtess^of Adult Education Programs . ' ^ 

Adult education is hanpered bN^ certain structural as v^ll as atti- 
tudinal restraints. Perhaps tjie'irci' inportant of -trw -^e is that there 

' are ^almost no institu- ^ns vtiose pri. ^ corinitinent i€ to teaching adiiits;^ 

■>' ■ . ^ " - ^ * 

thus adult education always peri . to' the main mission' of the" \ '\ 
sponsoring ins^titution. It is often just an extra assignnent for the ' . 

* administrator in charge. Special safeguards and financial controls are- ■ ' 
'iiTpDse^ on it; those in charge are expected to work miracles- on minuscule^ 
budgets; and, unlike their fellcw adrainistrators, adult educators are , ' 
supposed to bring in a profit to help si^jport ^^ther facets of th^educa- 

- tJLonal 'enterprise. (19) Burton Clark in Adult Education in Transition ; ^' 
a^ds to this J.ist: the fact that adult education programs h^e no separate 
plant of ' fixed capital (20) and, eA^n more critical, no agreed-i^xjn 
goals. (21)' 

* r 

< 

Effects of Different Methods of Financing Adult Education . ' ' 

In or^er to determine who should. pay f^|?&]CTTnunity service instruc- 
tional programs,'' w^, need to knew something about the prc±>able effects 'of 
different financing systems. Unfortunately, there is little information 
available. One author, writing in 1975, states bluntly that, on a World- 
■ Wide basis, ^'Despite the lamentations- of adult educators, the financing - 
^•of adult education is a strangely neglected subject of study and re- 
search." (22) 
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One of the studies iri this fie^d, Factors Related to the Financial 
Su^^rt of Contu-nuing Kduc ation^as .Revealed by ^fUj^^f^' ' ^4 Michigan 



Comkini tieg., found that adults were conpar ^IF ^ to pay for- 

courses which increased their earning capac. • also willing, to 

a. collide r£ible' degree, to pay for .activities of a cultural ox: recreational 
nature; but tliey were reluctant to pay for ^my thing designed to inprove home 
dnd cffliniunity :ind ^x)si tivoly resistant to paying for activities associated 
witJi citizensUit> and the pc:>litica> function. (23). IntcrestiHgly ~ if not 

■ surf:>risinqly - those courses with the highest societal benefit appear at tlie 

^ ' ■. 

tottc^ii ot the list. / ' ^ ^ 

.A P)'")4 study entitled f'^inan^ijTg^^ 

Schcx:>L::; and Cc^timiiuut^ Co_Ueqes found t^iat "in the absence of fees ti^c^ atJxni- 

cianc(^ and f u irt u M [xit l)y adults of ..IcAvor incoriv'and witti fewer years pf 

nreviou; Lirlux)liiu] \:\ hiqht'i on I he avrraqr^" C'-l) than i f fe^^s are eharqtxL 

And, IP. ter'ni::; (jt und i f t\ Mit i atod part.it 'i [)at ion, "St:ates where t^iK fund^/ nrt^ 

u.^;o<l [(> suf)|>oi-t nclult .Hiuontion onrollod nhifxst ttn^^^^ t nm\s as rmny aduH 

I'.tndiMits .u; .^'itnti^:; t a do not provido jnihlio tinanoinl ass i.s I ano<"' . In oiu ^ 

o. j:',o I !i\'t^"lolti inoions<' in ;datt^ nid rt'^Uilltnl in an inort"MS(.'' oi titt(MM\ 

I 

hundod |),>i .-t'nt ni - 'n t ^ > M iii mi t , " (.'^) W.i t h loo 'i k'i • t ho 't ( d vi ( i onsh i p 
iH'tWi*'.'!. t . H • -; V i\' I fiM nnd . -ouiin t ni -nt , t h» m t-* in ^-.igiv^ t^vidonot^ Miat stndn^s in 
tlu^ tiut'd :-(nl'':- ">;ti"V/ no ^ T-n^ U i: ; i V( ■ (A/idt-not' thnt- It^' pny i na hnn \ ^•(>nstrni'- 
tiv'(^^at('Ot ufx Ml I > ■! 1 ( >M!i i! u -t ■ , " I'-.i 'V\\i\' n.oto thnt inK'nmo.n ('hinn and llu^ 
doiu KM nt n • V n lilt I n ■: > iit Ni^n^lunn InuMp- .idnM:; dt > lu.it pviy nny t nit ion, piovdiuj 
tthtt liinh nk>t \\\\\ OM: .tnd i ,t nninl o\^;ult.n onn U- nohioVtnl withonf too 

(\iyiu 'nt n , \ ' ') 

■V\u- noiniikMit, »iin.-;, i i- n : I. 'non t t ■ (ho Piok tonMy oonopi:;o'o 

oVMdoiu'o nn to t hi • I'tt—'t ( t 1.";;. K n Id iiot^ v-^ thnl nuny ,K{\Mn(nv)on n'o 
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attributed to .the method of financing' bi^Hisers' fees^ "It is reasdh^ly ^ 
. flexible; it does provide -money i a ainounts directly ri.ated to the education* 
that is being offered; it satisfies the .r^^uiren^nt 6f having' the partici- 
pant make a contribution and thus "engage >^ ' ir^ • • 'iti jnai manner; 
moreover/ the participant finds it an unders ta.idabl. aii. . ^ .^ require- 
ment." (28) As disadvantdiges , he cites the fact that in order to attxact 
the reciuisite number of students, adult educators are forced to accent the 
current or tiio popular, >o present topics in a fragmented fashion, to deceive 
students by jaz.zing up coarse titles, and, in general, to offer courses on 
the basis of fxx-kotixx^k rather [han educational considerations. (29) Iron- 
ically, adult (xlucation is ttien criticized as being less worthy than other 
typos of education for doing just these things. And Clark charges bluntly 
that "die system of full dependence upon fees alters significantly f or J^hc 
worse tht^ quality of txlucation offonxi." (30) . ■ ' 

State Aid ^ov Connunity ^ Services 

'l\irninq morc^ s[xx\i f ical l.y fo the question of conmmity S(^rvicos, wc find 
only two nvrjoi: woi k-. in t lie fu^Ld. ik)t}i of tliem touch on finance^ but do not 
provide a qnvU- deal of in-deptJi infonivition, Harlaclu\r cx>nm?nto<:l m 1969 
th<it "Durinq lUo course ol thi-; survey, lid tie state aid for cauiiunity si^rvio-v 
wa:; s(,hmi throuqhout the Lvuintiy, and there was lift 1(> evidinice to ^uicjqost tJiat 
tiiis s i tuat^ion weuLd chanqt' mwch in the i niiKxlrat:c^ future .... H'tu^ ordy 
altoriiatnA' ha^; fx^^n t:; rv-qmrv (hat tlu\S(^ prcxjranvs ,u)d si^rviees U> S(vM- 
sup^x)rM i n(|, with, -ukwss ot (imi iik.Msua^i in tiaiiis of the anx)unt. ot nK)nt^y 
nwidi^." (M) 

Scaik^ but iiof- much, change is neti^l in an ai t icd(^ on finanee in R(Mehuuj 

published in p)7S, 'tht^ autJier fcuind tJiat 
• - ^hi^ ndurn.s iixiicate^ thai rtdianci^ on [vuti<af)ant tei\s continue-^ ((^Ix* 
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strong (100% ii^ Arizona, Arkansas, and WashingtonK ■ While some states 
d(^ftek£i substantUl' contributions to financing cciOTTiunity services (North ^ 
Caronna, Florida', Maryland, and Oregon provide half or more), there does 
not ye): appear to be any significant J||«| tcwkrd increased support / . . - 
A gc4ral iitprcssion gained is- th||^^^^kates- are in an ambivalent p«si-^ . 
tion regarding cctrrmXty services .^fcouP'they ma^ recognize ^such services . 
as functions of caimunity college ^ they do not see' them on a par with . 
ncre traditional programs , • | ' '^^^^ ^""^ contribute often do not 
fund all comTunity service functions or irake the recognition c?onditionai , 
a nvittor of careful definitions. One oxanple is making a distinction tetween 
npncrodit occupational courses and noncredit avocational courses." 02) 
And even wliere the principle of state aid' has been established, it is none 
^xx^ socurc-.. One auttior, sfx-akinq of stat(^ l(>gislators , feels Uial; "Gt^norally, 
they ato unwi lln-.g, in .in cconaiiy of crisis, to fund courses • that are consul- 
orcxl cciiiamlty services .... This has already happened in Floricki this 
y,,„- {yyr>) with th.- .Ktmcw-minckxl kKiisk.torr, severely cri fic i/, i ruj commni ty 

ScMVic* 'S. " ( k^) 
l/xwl "I'.ixc::; 

et .•oiust^-, c,ltenv.tivc>s to r.tat,^ aid and thc^ (Xiytunit of tix-s 
by u-.en;. (•alitonua ,>aiuits Icx-al U^mls of I rustcx^s, tc, levy a tax of up to 
v.- [.M- $100 of .,:;:-.e: ■.;;(■(! viluatieu to Ix^ ms(h1 (-xebu; i vely for coninunity servux 
activitie:;. I'aitlvasa result el t h is sii^>iK>rt , k)2 , 4 ' St uclents wc>re euro I h 

,„ S,(r,l eeius..s Mtleiol 1 .y e.viuiuuty service^ divisicMis in k)/4-7S, mikI an 
..aaitienal 'l,.M'),/../ w..... slaved by prcK,i,iia<; saieji as s.eniuia.s, W»'nksh. -i . W >'nd 

h.c-tun> .'UM ies, outsul.. the .-.t.uidard class tonait,. (M) Thus, in Calk 
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"local taxes and fees are supporting classes and* pro jeqts .for ^nearly 
1,790^000 Calif ornians in mode^ which are the same as or similar to state- 
supported credit and noncredit classes. This number exceeds the 1,430,000 
students (^nrolled in all state-supportexi carrnunity college classes (35) 

Other Sources of Revenuo 



Harlacher found ......^ Title l the ^ jht-t ^^l^: v>< ,jo:. iuu^ 

had a profound effect on the establishment of imaginative canminity ^^rVice 
programs in certain states; in others,, comnunity colleges were apparently 
un^^le to conpetc successfully agaiinst four-year cotleges and* universities , 
for available funds. (36) ^ ^ ^ 

Barron suggests several possible approaches to^ fundiTig, including 
applying for revenue- sh£iring funds, cooperating with local, regional, and 
state agencies on coninuni ty-orionted project^s, seeking grants fran the 
-National Endowments for tlio Humanities and the Arts, and asking local foun- 
dations and business firms for aid. All in all, he lists some 30 possible 



' ^ .1 

fundirig sourcc.^s for ccamiunity service activi.tic^s. ^^'^'^^^ 

With rcxjard to increastxl federal aid In ger^ieral, a 1974 study on 
Fimmcmq tJio Part-Tiiix:^ Stu dent ro<:onrir^nded tliat "l'x>sieral and state iastitu- 
tional sui.>^x:)rt prcx/ranii^ for public and private institutions should inclixk^ 
part- time students on a (x^ntinuing education unit b^isis for noncrcxiit 
studc^nts." (3B) 'Ihir. conclusion was bascxl on thci fol.lc:'winc] analysis of tiu.^ 
situatiotu "Virtually no curnMit Mrc^jx^sal for the financing of ^x:>stscx'ondary 
LKlucat:i(Mi sjxx;! f icMl ly ccWc.n.-s nonnxHlit [)r'(K|nmi,s, c^vt^n thcniqh saiX' ot tjiu^ 
nK47>t r»ujiuficant and s(^[)hist icat (^d {nxxjrams in f K^stS(x.x')ixlaiy (xlucat ion <iro 
on i\ noncrexlit bcisii;. Kxleral cd toc]aric;al probltm>-solvinc| prcixjrants hav(^ no 
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such myc^ic view . . . Noncredit programs provide one of the most ^at- 
isfacrtory and appropriate vehicles for certain types of part-tixne postsec- ' : •'^ 
Opdary education. ^ With appropriate controls they are worthy of the most 
serious consideration for adequate financing," (39) Although the temi 
"comiunity services" is not used here^ the'* shoe clearly fits. 

One final possibility for fundinq - usually given short, shrift because 
is considered tul.illV unroaliJulc - ir> rhr« subsidization «f nin! 
service courses by other institutiona^funds. I have found no specific 
eyidcnce tliat this occurs, but irany institutions inay provide hidden subsidies , 
for overhead ex[x?nscs. • * 

■ Fran) The ory to P ractice 

In order to find out how conmanity services in California are currently 
financcKi, I gathered lnfomv"it.ion frcm the College of San Mateo and Foothill 
Collcqo. Since tliosc institutions 'aro noted for their outstanding procjraii^s^ 
their s'^pproaches arc . not necessarily typical of those used at other colleges. , 
They dc),* howovor/ indj^cato possible ways of financing a hd gh-qu^iii^y proc]ram 
of ccMiiminiby scrvicx" ii^5\iction. . 

As nvn-itionod (vu:^licn;, the CaUrornia Education Code pemiits...i6cal cormiLini ty 
l'oIUhh^ Ixvirds of t:ru£>tcx^s to levy a restrict$?d tax for the ^uppc-^rt: of coimn-inity 
services; . The [)rcx'eecls of this tax nviy be and are uscxl for iTvnny pMr|x:>sos - 
public relations, ixwrrc^ata oruil |n:c.xjran^, cultural events, construct- icn of 
facilities, connmnity dcvelofm-^nt cictLvities - other than the instruct io!ial 
procjranis we arc discussinc). 'Vhr total cimount raised by c^ich colhHjf.^ t:hcn, is 
irnvU^vai^t, sinct^ it is not lUHX-s^sar i ly u^latAX.1 -tc^ the auvniut of tax lu^ni.cvs 
qoinq into coniiairuty service coursr^s. 

17 
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le section of the Education Code which authorizes conmunity service 

instructional prograiDs is 6321, v^ich reads as follows: 

6321, The governing board of any school district -maintaining secon^ 
, dary schools is authorized without the a^roval of the State 
Department of Educatibn to establish and maintain conriunity 
/ - service classes in civic, vocational, literacy, health, hcn^- 

making, technical and general education, including but not 
limited to classes in the fields of music, drama, art, aquatic 
sports and athletics. Such classes shall be designed to pro- 
vide instruction and to contribute to the physical, -rrental, 
I moral, econcmic,^ or civic development of the individuals or 
groips enrolled 'therqin. 

College of San Mateo ^ ' ' 

The Board of Trvistees of the San Mateo County Ccimiunity College ^ 
District chooses to levy less than one~half of the permissible tax, 2k<^ 
per $100 of assessed valGation. It apparently does not choose to'px^ 
as much societal funding into, this type of activity as the law permits. 
' The preferred alternative, is users' fees, and in November of. 1975 the 
Board adopte«a policy outlining ways of determining the fees to be 
charged. (The terms "fees" and "tu4;fcijjp'' will be used int^erchangeably j^^ - 
since the effect on the student is tM sani^e.) ^ 

Comnunity Service courses ^{v!}viA\ may provided in any of the fSrmats 
workshops, seminars, lectures, - mentioned earlier) at the College of 

San Mateo are divided into three categories. The first includes Classes 
for senior citizens, obviously considered to be of high societal value. The 
second includes publiq service programs and cultural enrichment actiyities 
considered to be of value bcrtli to the individual and to society. Examoles 
ot this group are: jcx^urses on small claims court procedures, problems of 
mothers of school~a(je children, Down *s syndrome, and foster parenthood; publ 
forums dealing with water resources, solid waste disposal, and transit 
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planning; occupatiorial pre-service progranis designed to provide entry- 
level job training; and programs of art, music, and literature aiimd at 
enriching the cultural life of the commnity. And in the third and final" 
category of courses fall occipational and professional in-service training 
courses, crafts and hobby instruction, hone • improvement classes^ phyrw^Ml 
=jontl i ioning and reci' vit m.;,,!.; prograiiis., md pexsonal adjustn^nt and devei- 
opment courses. These offerings are considered t|o be of primary yalue to 
the student. . . * . . . ^ 

In ccfffputing the cost of a course', the. College of San Mateo distin- 
guishes between "direct" and "indirect" costs. The fonr^r ■include the 
salary paid to the'^j-nstructor , costs of materials, rental of facilities 
when required, and j^he like. The latter include developr^ntal, pront)tional , 
adnumstrativc, and general overhead expenses. Classes in Category One carry 
very Iw fees, and tiio Colleqe does not attenpt to recover even its dire^-ct v 
costs fron them. Classes in the second category are priced so as to cover ' 
direct cTxsts, .and tahoso in the tirird group are expected to recover indi^ct * 
.as well as dit~ect cxpei^es. 

Wi thin tJie general qviidel.mes , tlie cost of each course is debe?mincxl 
individually, taking intx) account the anticipated costs, ti^e potential 
aucUenci.^ and tJio desired class size. P:nrolln>ents falling below a pre- 
deternune<i nuniniLun lead ^to cancellation of the offoring; less than lOV. 
usui\ \ l.y have to Ix.^ droj^px^d for tins reason. And ocjcasionally coiu-ses of 
particular scx:ial valut: will be t^.^iTiii tted to continue despite i.nadcx]UcU;t^ 
enrol lui:^nt. ! 

Classes in C^iteqoiy One carry or no fcK^s; those in the second 
c^ltegory ranged, i.n 197G, froni $2 for a onc^-niecj^ting coirrse on genetics 



to $18 Xor four sessions on leadership development; and offerings in the 

third ca^:egory carried charges varying fran $25 for a six-hoi. session 

on "Friendship'; to $45 for three five-hour sessions devoted to "Stained 

Glass." The accuracy with which course ff^^ are io^YMini ^e^i > idicated ^ 

ft 

by 't* i > u spiin^j H^in.;s?^>r report: although some made a bit of money 
and others lost a bit, the ending balance for Category II (designed to 
br^ak even) was $24 out of a budget of $5,800. In the^third category, 
by contrast, s6nie $18,000 of the $40,122 collected in fees was available 
for allocation to indirect costs. There is no organized or publicized 
program of fee waivers or ^scholarships, but indiviclual>> requests for t^e 
former are granted, 

/ The College of San Mateo recently made a, change in its tuition policy 

for coTitTunity. service courses which resulted in significantly higher users' 

fees. At the session following this action by the Board of Trustees, enroll- 

ment decreased significantly. Although this was not a controlled situation - 

tliere, was one othbr factor which might have contributed to the attendance 

decline - tlie program director is certain that the tuition increase was 

ii^truinental in causing tl^e enrollirent dropi. Another interesting facet of 

the San Mateo experience is that when students were given the option of 

taking saiie of these courses for credit, only £ibout 10% chose to do so. An 

additional group, hcv/ever, requested some kind of certificate to use in 

validating tlioir f^^jperience with £in external agency. 
/^^ 

Foothill College 

The Board of Trustees at F'ootliill College levies the entire 5C canmunity 
services tax. The prexreods, hcv/ever, are used tor a wide yauriety of pvirposes 
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and the "course" part of the program' is e>q)ected to be for Uie.most ||gt 
self-supporting 3^ The 1976'-77 budget includpi expecr»-o^'%r -nme of ^ 47,85< 
f. . stnictiorval piAXjicUii^^ ind dnl w^ipated expenditures of $148,930. Only 
one distinction is made between courses v^en are set: those offered 

at locations serving ^primarily low--incane, i^ieayily minprity populations are 
provided at 1cm or no cost. Ojt±ier courses - v^e^er in astrology or how to 
b^ a pcurent'to a handicapped child - have their f e^s^ set on the same basis. - x 
Insjtxuctor costs- are ascertained, potential enrolljroents estimated, fees for 
fental of facilities determined, cost of materials added up, and pro rata 
amounts for development, administration, proiiotion, and clerical services 
ccxiputed. Then, according to the director, the ouija board is "brought in! 
With its help, an appropriate fee is decided upon; No attenpt is made to 
recover all of the^ overhead related to the^ courses, jUst that part directly 
attributable to the above factors. It is assumed that some of the overhead 
will come out of the coRiraiiiity service tax monies. It is also assumed that 
scire courses ~ in g)hysical fitness ^ind consciousness e^xpajis^on, for exanple - 
will be greater money-makers than others, thus permitting the informal sub- 
sidization of le§s popular offerings. One interesting experience at'HgDOthill 
College is the response of prosf^ective students to courses in the business 
field: if fees are not set f^\irly high, they tend to feel that the cours^es 
won't be worth anything. For other covirses, fees range from $10 to $20 unless 
a dinner or overnight trip is involved. .There is no forrx^l system for waiving 
-fees or providing scholcurship help. However, individual requests for ttie 
former £u:e usually hono^^, space permitting. The Board of Trustees of Foothill 
College has not adc^j^tod a roi.Tiv.rl f.K)liLY on fec^s. for consminity service classes; 

, 2 1 



although the\ approve the courses offered, they generally leave the fee- 
setting to j±e program administrators^ 
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Amlysis; Foothill andls^n Mateo 

There seem to be several basic principles underlying Foothill and 
San J^teo's |Fproaches to ccmminity^ service courses. The^ clearly* are ' 
prcadding educational experiences that satisfy a wide variety of human 
needs, whether or not they have traditionally been considered "proper"- 
areas for college study. - * 

The principle of public support for at least sane of these courses ' 
seems to.be firmly estal^lished. That such support is available may be 
due in part to the long history of public aid to adult education in 
California, "St^te support was established ^s ear^ji^ as ;196'7 for;' evening 
schools; i-t became^ a major :^:3entive for expansion in 1921, with a special 
bonus for adult classes; it was reinforced with a second bonus in 1931; ' 
and state aid became a special prize for equalization districts after 
1947." (40) " ^ 

The idea that at least some of ,t|ie corrinunity service classes have 
high social utility seems to be generally accepted. The College of San^ ' 
Mateo classifies all of its offering on this basis and sets fees accord- 
ingly, while Foothill makes a distinction on the basis of ti\e socio-- 
economic ^hatus of^t±ie aJroa in vrfiich its copses are offered. 

Despite the above, both programs are essentially enrollmant-driven 
and fee- supported. Fees are set to cover the expenses of each course and 
those that do not attract a large enough audience are cancelled. Both 
colleges, however, occasionally n^ake exceptions to this rule by allowing 
a course thought to be of particular value (rehabilitation for heart attack 
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victims, •kx»nsurter education for the disadvantaged)r"to continue in hc^s 
of attracting sufficient students the second tin^ it is given. 

The question of equity is a sticky one; the sainB considerations 
Apply he^e as throughout the system of, higher • education. Fcx^thill College 
might appear to be financing its courses mDre .equitably because it levies 
a higher tax and charges slightly lower ^.ees overall. But since this tax :s . 
is entirely local, 't can be assumed to be regressive. (41) In addition, 
as the Carnegie Conmission study referred to earlier shd^, ."Becauise ir^y 
students fran upper income families attend institutions with tuition charges 
that are far below costs . . . these educational subsidies are not distrib- 
utea as effectively ^s might be the ,case if miniiuizing the financial barrier 
to attendance were the prijiiary goal:" (42) On the otlier.hand, both colleges 
make a direct attack on the problem -of inequity by specifying lower fees tor 
courses offered to certain target peculations - the^ged, minority groups 
generally found within the lowest income brackets. Neither makes a specific 
effort to provide -scholarship aid to the 'needy, but both make provision for'' 
thejTi if requested to do so. 
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Recomnendations for Financing Cotinunity Services Coiorses 



My reconmendations are based on the following ' premises: 

1. The -educational opportunities offered by caimunity services 

, . 'prct)grains are of .value ^to both' the individual and to society. 

2. Their very essence lies in their flexibility^ and their sgji-- 
-sitivity to the rapidly changing needs of their constitu^its. 

3. Full funding frofn taxes' at those institutions which 'have 
traditionally charged^J^s \^ether or ^ not desirable - is 

- not feasible, at this- tinje. , - ^ 

4. Comrunity services courses^ should be available to all those 
who wish to attend/ regardless of ability to pay. ' 

/ ^ . X 

The following financing system should be adopted: * 



1. Camiunity services .courses should continue to be supported 
by fees ard/or taxes, depending on the local situation. 

. 2. Ef Sorts to achieve "ropgh" equity' should be made by setting ■ 
&^er fees for courses designed to appeal to lower incare * 
glbqps and for courses cor^idered to be of particularly high^. 
social utility, 

3. The basic fee structure should be established by the Board of 
Trustees, the elected representative of the potential clients, 

/ ' ■ - 

4. The maxjumum permissible local ccniminity services 'tax should 
be levied. . 

5. A portion of the proceeds of this tax should bg earmarked for 
scholarships tox. cormiunity services courses and the existence ' 
of such aid should be publicized. 

6. State aid should not be sought lest restrictions be placed on 

^ the type of courses offered and the fomat used. V ^ 

7. Federal aid should be sought for specific programs of high 
' social utility. 

THE AUn»R CONDUCTED THIS STODV AS A PART OF HER PROFESSIONAL STUDY AT 
THE UNXVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. THE JUDGMENTS AND CONCLUSIONS ARE SOLELY 
THOSE OF THE AUTHOR AND ARE NOT NECESSARILY ENDORSED BY THE UNIVERSITY 
6R by THE AGENCIES WITH WHICH SHE IS ASSOCIA!^. 
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